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NEW FAST COTTON DYES 


The latest improvement in Fast Red, Pink and Orange 
dyes for cotton: 
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together with the necessary bases for developing on the 


fibre. 
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These dyes are fast to light, chlorine and alkalies and 
replace Vat Dyeing Reds, Scarlets and Pinks, also Aliz- 


arine and Paranitraniline, Primuline and Rosanthrenes. 
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Owing to their extreme fastness, these products are ad- 
mirably adapted for shirtings. 


Samples and full particulars will be 
gladly furnished to interested parties 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-652 Greenwich Street New York City 
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Jennings Service 
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Soy —tandardization 


E —-conomy 
fx —esourcefulness 


—eracity 


CARE 


| ITHOUT the pains-taking attention 
| 
| 


given to all problems submitted to 
us, Jennings service might fail to be of 
value. 


| —ntelligence 


C.... | 
E 
JENNINGS & COMPANY, Inc. 


93 BROAD STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Jennings Service 
Guarantees Care 
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| CONSULT US 
| About Your Dyeing Problems 


The services and advice of an expert 
chemist and a well equipped labor- 
atory are at your disposal without 
cost, except when special research or 
experimentation is necessary, when i 
the charges will be of a minimum 
nature. 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


Woolworth Bldg., New York City 
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NEWPORT 
COLORS 


Dyers of cotton and silk hosiery have al- 


ways relied heavily on ZAMBESI BLACK. 
V for the full rich bloom and superior fast- 
ness necessary in stocking dyeing. The 
loss of this product during the war was 
therefore keenly felt. The hearty welcome 
it received when we put it on the market 
under the name of 


NEWPORT FAST BLACK V 


compensates us for the labor and expense to 
which we have gone to produce it. 


NEWPORT DEVELOPED 
BLACK 2BN 
is a similar product of American invention 


with practically equal fastness, and many 
other desirable qualities 


TRADE 


For 


Hosiery 





MARK 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc: 


“OSTON, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
Branch Sales Offices: 


GREENSBORO, N. CG 
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DYESTUFFS, COLORS and ALLIED CHEMICALS 
‘‘Circulated Everywhere Dyestuffs Are Used’’ 


Vol. 9 


New York, August 22, 1921 


No. 8 


“IN PLAIN U. 8. A.—”* 


Being the Answer to an Invitation to Tell the World 
Why a Dye Industry Is Necessary to National Safety 


HE gauntlet has been flung down 
T in front of us. A challenge has 

arrived at this office in the shape 
oi a letter from an earnest, fair-minded 
gentleman of an inquiring turn, who 
confesses himself at sea on the dye em- 
bargo question, inclined against the em- 
bargo principle yet entirely open to con- 
viction, and who asks us, therefore, to 
explain, in plain language, why the pos- 
session of a self-contained coal-tar 
chemical industry—and particularly a 
self-supporting dye industry—is a re- 
quisite to national safety. 

“In your issue of August 8,” he 
writes, “vou say that fact has 
been demonstrated so frequently and 
so forcefully that nothing c: an be added 
in the way of further proof.’ 

‘Now, please tell me as an individual 
where this has been demonstrated.” 

We maintain that the fact has been 
demonstrated by evidence submitted at 
every Congressional committee hearing 
which has considered the dye legislation 
question, and upon the floor of the 
House and Senate whenever such legis- 
lation has been introduced. We hold 
that it has been demonstrated during 


the course of many chemical gatherings 
and symposia both here and abroad, 
and by the reports of commissions and 
individuals engaged in studying the 
problem at first hand, such as the Brit- 
ish Mission to Germany, for example. 
We hold that it has been demonstrated 
in the numerous authoritative chemical 
publications, such as the “Journal of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry,’ 
official organ of the American Chemical 
Society ; but, since we were on that oc- 
casion addressing REPORTER readers, we 
meant in that particular instance that it 
had been demonstrated in the pages of 
The Reporter so frequently that in 
the minds of regular readers it had as- 
sumed the status of an axiom. and we 
are convinced that without going out- 
cide of the material to be found in vari- 
ous issues from January 1 to June 30 
of the present vear, our correspondent 
could find ample proof of the necessity 
of a coal-tar chemical industry to na- 
tional preparedness. Even in Congress 
this fact is accepted without question 
by a majority of those opposing the 
proposed limited embargo. The con- 
test has arisen solely over what meth- 
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od shall be adopted for its preservation 
from the German monopoly. 

But statements of this nature are not 
at all what our correspondent is seek- 
ing, nor do we ask him to accept them. 
He asks plainly enough for much more 
when he says: 

“I am not jesting; I really want to 
know, and am in much doubt if you can 
tell me. Can you? 

“If you can, in words that are not 
smothered in purposely vague and mis- 
leading chemical equations, then I sug- 
gest that you ‘go to it’ in one of your 
issues and enlighten your readers. 

“A chemical industry is essential to 
explosives, gases, etc., we will concede, 
and that we had it without dyestuffs is 
well known to all of us, as we were 
making TNT, picric acid and all that 
stuff—enough to supply the Allies and 
ourselves—and more gas material than 


all the Allies. 


“Wherein, then, lies the importance 
of the dyestuff industry except to make 
dyestuffs? This is a question not of 
my generating, but one that I have no: 
found answered, and which some of 
our authorities (I am not one) have 
said cannot be answered... . 

“Conserve the industry at any cost 
but that of misrepresentation. There are 
those who think this claim should be 
cleared up... . 


“Get the explanation into plain U. S. 
A. and pass it to your readers if you 
can; or admit, for my own information, 
that vou cannot.” 

This is a fair enough proposal, but 
under ordinary circumstances it would 
not be fair to expect us to repeat or re- 
phrase a lot of material which has al- 
ready been printed in these columns, 
merely because an individual has not 
encountered it. When we are thus 
asked to “enlighten” our readers, the 
implication is plain enough that in the 
opinion of our correspondent we have 
never attempted to do so before, but 
have relied merely on dogmatic asser- 
tions unsupported by logic. We, on the 
contrary, maintain that readers of The 
REPORTER do not need further enlight- 
enment,as to what the claims of the 
dyestuff industry are, that all are privi- 
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leged to appraise the soundness of its 
ratiocinations, but that there can be no 


question as to their having been pub- 
lished. 


We shall re-submit them thus pub- 
licly, then, for the sole reason that it 
will be a good thing, while Washington 
is deliberating, to get back temporarily 
to fundamentals. 


At the same time, we trust it will be 
allowed by our correspondent that it is 
impossible to prove these claims with 
quite the same degree of finality of a 
geometrical demonstration for the rea- 
son that he automatically removes, at 
one fell swoop, what would correspond 
to axioms by ruling out “chemical equa- 
tions.” Unfortunately, all the “reasons 
why,” if followed back to their sources. 
are found to rest upon the chemical re- 
lationship of dyes and explosives and 
poison gases, and the complete inter- 
changeability of plants for the making 
of these products—which facts cannot 
be adequately expressed or demonstrat- 
ed without resorting to technical terms. 
Such terms are “too vague for the lay- 
man,” says our correspondent “or too 
complicated.” 


Robbed of these, then, is it not plain 
that any demonstration to a layman 
must stop short of the final step? How 
can dogmatic assertions be supported 
save by other assertions equally dog- 
matic? 

There, brother, you have the crux of 
the whole matter. Your letter has again 
brought into sharp relief the condition 
which has been a perpetual thorn in the 
side of the dye industry, namely, that 
it cannot educate the whole country 
overnight into an understanding of the 
henzene ring. ‘The hest it can hope to 
do is to educate the members of Con- 
gress into such an understanding, and 
we can say without fear of contradic- 
tion that the question of the future de- 
velopment of the coal-tar chemical in- 
dustries in this country, and their prop- 
er handling, is more complicated and 
more technical and more involved than 
any ever before presented for the con- 
sideration of that body. Over in Ger- 
many the public understands the ben- 
zene ring pretty well—but it would 
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AMERICAN 


make little difference whether it did 
or not, just so long as there was an un. 
derstanding Government to foster and 
cherish by methods which would never 
be tolerated here, and which, moreover, 
are neither necessary nor sought. 

A bridge engineer tells you that the 
piers of a new structure must be so 
many feet thick and that the cables 
must have a tensile strength of so-and- 
so. You accept his statements without 
question, but if he started to 


prove 
them to you with pages of complicated 
equations, you or any other normal- 
minded, healthy individual would 


promptly shriek, “Take ’em away; I 
believe you!” Your physician writes 
out a prescription and tells you what’s 
in it. Can you tell him he’s dead wrong 

and get away with it? Can he prove 
to you that it’s right, and that nothing 
else will do? Yes—if you'll let him use 
a lot of technical terms you never heard 
before, which you must have the pa- 
tience to look up. Lacking these, he 
can explain it to you, but he cannot 
prove it. You, being short on the the- 
ory and practice of medication, have 
to take his word for it, supported only 
by the dogmatic assertions of as many 
other physicians as you care to call into 
consultation. 

If there were a complete understand- 
ing of all the facts connected with the 


dye industry, there would be no further 


question as to the necessity for ifs con- 
tinued preservation. As it is) we must 
depend upon the assertions of experts. 

The question, then, is one of the re- 
liability of experts, since it could not 
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have been demonstrated to each unit 
of our population in the time allowed. 

Right here is where we reply to your 
challenge with another. You say: 
“This is a question which . some of 
our authorities have said cannot be an- 
swered.” In all earnestness, if you will 
give us the name of one person really 
qualified to be designated as an author- 
ity, and will show us where he ever said 
any such thing, we will undertake to 
find ten, also duly qualified and of 
more or less prominence, to answer 
him. This goes for as many as you can 
find, we agreeing to produce ten new 
ones in each instance. And, once again 
—where does the layman “get off,” as 
the saying is? He cannot even intelli- 
gently decide which set of experts he 
wants to believe. The minority may 
be wrong, or the majority may have ul- 
terior motives. But he cannot prove it. 

You ask us to tell you, in plain U 
A., why the dye industry is essential 
to national safety. We shall do our 
best—by means of dogmatic assertions. 
But surely this is fair enough, for you 
may submit our assertions to as many 
experts as you please, and if they are 
not substantially correct you may in- 
form us, giving names of said experts. 
.1 la garde, Monsieur!— 

“National safety” is an empty phrase 
unless the nation in question is poten- 
tially dangerous enough to discourage 
anv attempts at conquest or foreign in- 
terference with possessions or shipping. 

The principe al ingredients of potential 
aggressiveness consist of an army, a 
an air force co-operating with 


navy, 
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both, and equipment for the use of all 
three consisting of the modern high ex- 
plosives and poison gases and the plants 
and trained personnel for making these. 


The war of the future will be fought 
with the so-called “modern” high explo- 
sives, and, if postponed long enough, 
with others not yet evolved. It matters 
nothing where or by whom these were 
“invented,” nor whether they date back 
to the time of Confucius; there never 
in the history of the world was a de- 
mand for quick production of them. in 
large quantities until the World War. 
The world powers to-day are seeking 
to improve these, and the nation which 
lags behind in that game can never 
catch up after it goes to war with an- 
other nation which has not relaxed its 
efforts. 

Major General H. Hartley, of the 
British army, who qualifies as an ex- 
pert, stated in the report of the British 
Mission which investigated the war ac- 
tivities of the Germans: ‘Standardized 
plants used for the manufacture of dyes 
were converted for the production of 
explosives with remarkable speed; for 
instance, at Leverkusen a TNT plant 
producing 250 tons per month was put 
‘nto operation in six weeks.” 

General Pershing, who also qualifies 
as an expert, says: “It can be stated 
that the coal-tar products, of which 
dves are the most important at present 
in peace, are the bases of practically all 
our high explosives and most of our 
war gases.” With all the recent news- 
paper publicity, there is no need to 
dwell on the role of poison gas in the 
next war. 

The plants, machinery. trained per- 
sonnel and even the ingredients of coal- 
tar dves are identical with most of these 
explosives and gases. Here, in plain 
English, is a single example of this 
principle: Consider the raw coal-tar 
product A. This product can be treate:| 
with certain chemicals, put through 
certain processes in special machinery 
under the control of a trained operatiz'e 
and converted into the product B. If 
Bis then put through more processes 
in more special machinery under the 
control of a trained operative, it be- 
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comes the product C, which, after addi- 
tional processes, finally becomes a dye, 
D. Four steps were required, with spe- 
cial machinery and trained operatives, 
to engineer the product from the raw 
to the finished state. Now, instead of 
making D, we can change the program 
when we get to the third step and con- 
vert C into the explosive, X. The way 
in which the choice can be exercised can 
be graphically shown thus: A-B-C is 
The reader will observe that the first 
three steps are identical. 
sive is none other than our friend, 
TNT. Flenty of other examples of this 
sort can be given. 

But, it may be argued, if each step 
is known, why cannot a factory be built 
by the Government and held in readi- 
ness? Here is one of the reasons: 

Testifying before the Senate Finance 
Committee of the last Congress, E. C. 
Klipstein, president of E. C. Klipstein 
& Sons Company, and treasurer of A. 
Klipstein & Co., said: “There was a 
certain raw product that I wanted to 
make. It was absolutely necessary to 
several others. I had a man who made 
it beautifully in the laboratory, so I 
said, ‘All right; now put in the ma- 
chinery.’ He designed the machinery 
and started to work. On the first op- 
eration he got about a 2 per cent yield. 
He made a second one. We kept on 
for three or four months. and he never 
got any higher than a 10 per cent yield. 

“T turned it over to somebody else 
ond he worked on it for a month or two 
and could not get anything. Finally f 
put it back under the first man again. 
He had been thinking about it in the 
meantime and watching what had been 
going on. The very first day he started 
the machine up—the same machine——he 
came to me and said he was getting a 
90 per cent vield, that it was all right, 
that he was going on. 

“Now, what do you suppose made the 
difference between success and failure 
there* It took him all that time to find 
it out. He found out that he was run- 
ning the stirring apparatus in his test 
kettle five revolutions a minute too 
fast. He slowed it down five revolu- 
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tions a minute and got what he wanted. 
That is very simple, but it applies to 
every single thing you want to make. 
We have got to have the patience to 
stand behind those fellows while they 
work it out and be willing to put up the 
money while they experiment.” 

Now, there are ten A’s, some three 
hundred B’s and C’s, and more thar 
nine hundred D’s. The reader has iust 
had an excellent “close-up” of the end- 
less experimenting attendant upon the 
production of one of the B’s. It does 
not always take as iong as that, yet 
sometimes it takes longer. One dye 
manufacturer recently spent a trifle 
of $800,000 in research and equip- 
ment before he could place a new color 
on the American market. The point is 
that he may possess the exact formula 
and all the necessary ingredients, vet he 
never knows for certain. when dealing 
with such whimsical substances as coal- 
tar products, what his results will be. 
Even the layman can appreciate the 
difference between making a product by 
the gram in a laboratorv, and bv the 
ton in a factory. Large-scale produc- 
tion can go wrong for all sorts of rea- 
sons. Or, ask the mexperienced bride, 
who followed every word of the cook- 
book, why her biscuits did not prove 
light and fluffy. If her life depended 
upon it she could net tell you. She put 
in evervthing the recipe called for, and 
maintained an even temperature for the 
exact length of time specified. But—! 

In “plain U. S. A.,” it is necessary to 
keep in practice. Laboratories won’t 
give this practice, and, short of the 
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Government taking over and operating 
ihe dye industry, there is no other way 
of maintaining adequate plant and per- 
sonnel to supply promptly the enor- 
mous war-time demands for explosives. 

The statement that we furnished ex- 
plosives enough to supply ourselves and 
the Allies, and that we were making 
more gas than all the Allies ze?thout the 
dye industry, is incorrect. We had a 
pretty fair, though incomplete, dye in- 
dustry here after the war got well under 
way, and our explosives production 
kept pace with the development of our 
coal-tar industrial facilities generally. 
Having neither to start with, and hav- 
ing urgent need for both, the dve and 
explosives industries grew up side by 
side—on this occasion. They are inter- 
changeable. and the production of ex- 
plosives has now stopped. Stop the 
production of dyes and then see how 
long it will take to get explosives when 
thev are needed again! 

Other nations know this, and each 
wants a dye industry of its own for 
this—if for no other—reason. As long 
as we have a self-contained dye indus- 
try here, using up the output of Amer- 
ican by-preduct coke ovens, there will 
be no belligerent move on the part of 
any European or Asiatic nation. The 
dve industry is an essential link in the 
economic chain of coal-tar chemical in- 
dustries ; permit Germany to destroy it 
and she will inevitably destroy the re. 
maining links with her other lines of 
coal-tar products in which she enjoyed 
a complete monopoly before the war. 

(Continued on page 11.) 
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WASHINGTON PAPERS 
PLEASE COPY 


It would be an excellent thing for 
this country if Congress would give 
heed, once in a while, to what other 
countries are doing to protect their dye 
industries. Last spring, Italy passed a 
dye embargo law modeled on the plan 
of our own proposed measure. It per- 
mitted the importation of such dyes as 
were not made in Italy. 

3ut the law was virtually no embargo 
because the Italian dye industry could 
not and cannot yet produce nearly 
enough colors to supply the domestic 
demand. As was the case in Ingland, 
there were warehouses piled high with 
accumulated stocks of imported colors 
—a legacy from Italy’s unprotected pe- 
riod, and iust such a legacy as this 
country will receive if it permits a 
hiatus between the passage of the Long- 
worth amendment and the enactment of 
more permanent protective legislation. 

These dye stocks represented much 
tied-up capital, needed for business. 
You may read in Mr. Sansone’s corre- 
spondence this week of how Italy has 
followed up her embargo law with high 
duties on imported dves. Result: Ital- 
ian consumers will now buy and ab- 
sorb the accumulated dye stocks and 
free the desired capital. When these 
are gone, she will again permit impor- 
tations under the law. She permits 
them now—but she has made such 
transactions unprofitable for the time 
being. Meanwhile, she is encouraging 
foreign capital to invest in dye plants 
in Italy. These will give employment 
and training to Italian chemists and op- 
eratives—free. If war should come. 
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she can seize and operate the existing 
plants, built by foreign capital, for the 
benefit of Italy. And her own dye man- 
ufacturers, encouraged, are already be- 
ginning to expand. No matter what 
other nations do, Italy will have a dye 
industry—and a potential arsenal. 

Great idea, isn’t it! 

It would hardly do for this country, 
but consider the beautiful etticiency and 
the long-headedness displayed. 





PASS THE LONGWORTH 
AMENDMENT 

Washington continues to mark time. 

That sentence describes with minute 
end accurate detail the week’s develop- 
ments in the legislative situation of the 
dye industry. It is beautifully com- 
plete. True, its wording may be a 
trifle florid and bizarre, thereby leading 
readers to gain an exaggerated notion 
of the activities of our legislators, but in 
the main we do not think it unduly sen- 
sational. Subscribers with weak hearts, 
of course, would do well to lay this is- 
sue aside before reading further, but 
doubtless the capital will quiet down a 
bit before next week, and we do not 
think they should cancel their subscrip- 
tions immediately. 

The subcommittee appointed to settle 
the differences between House and Sen- 
ate over the limited embargo clause has 
brought forth nothing as yet. It may 
do so in another seven days. Then 
again it may not. Should it fail to reach 
an agreement, and present two reports 
instead of one, the effect would be to 
throw the measure back upon the ,Sen- 
ate Finance Committee for further par- 
ley. It is to be hoped that this will not 
occur. We should like to see Messrs. 
Smoot, Dillingham, Longworth and 
Frear evolve a plan which will prove 
satisfactory to all hands. 

Meanwhile, the Longworth amend- 
ment extending dye import control reg- 
ulations another three months has not 
been heard from since passing the 
House. It must become effective be- 


fore August 28 or we shall become 
acutely aware of the presence of the 
Better 


Cartel in New York harbor. 
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get this measure out of the way. gentle- 
men; then you can return to your dis- 
cussion over America’s right to her own 
dye industry. 


“IN PLAIN U. S. A—” 
(Continued from page 9.) 


The dye industry, because of its exact- 
ing requirements and the perpetual re- 
search necessary to keep pace with the 
dye industries of other countries, pro 
vides the training ground for the chem- 
ists which must be depended upon in 
time of war to provide the modern mu- 
nitions. It alone provides and main- 
tains adequate plant facilities for the 
practically instantaneous production of 
these munitions. It would be our sole 
safeguard, for the reasons outlined 
above, against our heing caught off our 
guard, and unprepared, by a foreign 
power. It is in consideration of this 
that it has truly been called a standing 
army which pays for itself in time of 
peace. 

When the war started, all the Allies, 
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including America, who wanted to 
make explosives for England, France 
and Belgium, did not proceed to do so 
without delay, as some have stated. 
Lacking the proper facilities ready at 
hand, many months were spent before 
the output caught up with the need. 
Germany, who knew at the beginning 
what could be done in the dye plants, 
experienced no such delay. It was then 
that the truth about the dye industry be- 
came apparent to the Allies. Neither 
side contemplated the use of poison gas 
at the outset, but when the Germans 
introduced it we were obliged to wait 
eleven and one-half months before we 
could match them. It was only at the 
very end of the war that our gas output 
attained its remarkable proportions, and 
the point is here made that all this could 
be done again without the existence of 
a dye industry, but that the dye plants 
are undoubtedly great time-savers, and 
also that the nation without such time- 
savers in future will stand no chance 
against anofher nation so eauipped. 
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PRESIDENT HARDING SAYS: 


66 E WANT less Government in business and more business in 


Government.”’ 


The dyestuff schedule in the proposed tariff bill with its license and 


embargo features is “Government in Business” 


with a vengeance. 


As a consumer of dyes, the question of licensing imports affects you 


materially. 


It is up to the ccnsumer to decide for himself. 
Now is the time to make your position clear to your Representatives 


and Senators. 


Aside from the line of Dyestuffs, Intermediates, Cotton Finishes, Turkey 
Red Oils, Soluble Oils and Leather Oils made in the U. S. by 


CONSOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


and 


CENTRAL DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


we can also procure for you vat and other colors on licenses at lowest 
prices quoted for export by the European manufacturers. 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


A new color card of American made colors on cotton 
yarn is being distributed. Have you received your copy? 


HAMETZ6& 


(Otc 


One-Iwenty-Rwo Hudson Street, New York. City. 


Philadelphia 
Charlotte 


Boston 


Providence Chicago 


San Francisco 
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We have pointed out, we believe, 
without recourse to chemical symbols, 
that the production of dyes and of mod- 
ern explosives are almost identical. The 
reader may refer to his own chosen ex- 
perts for verification or contradiction. 
Far more important, however, the dye 
industry reaches clear back into the 
grammar schools and causes youngsters 
to determine that they will become dye 
chemists, one of the essential ingredi 


ents of potential aggressiveness. This 
causes universities to enlarge their 
chemistry courses to accommodate 


greater numbers specializing in dye 
chemistry—and it causes belligerently 
inclined foreign nations to leave Amer- 
ica out of any little dreams of conquest 
in which they may be indulging! 

A few more dogmatic assertions, and 
we shall be through. The dye industry 
does not want to be preserved regard- 
less of the comfort of consumers, as 
so many seem to think. America will 
not pay too high a price for her pré 
paredness if she grants the limited em- 
bargo which is asked as a necessity to 
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defeat the aims of the Cartel. The ig- 
norance of the proposed legislation is 
both great and widespread; hence, a 
statement “in plain U. S. A.” of the 
terms of the measure now before the 
special Congressional Committee, might 
not be amiss here. 

To sum the matter up, consumers are 
offered their choice between importing 
any colors they desire under high du- 
cies, and importing, without red tape or 
license, any color which they cannot buy 
in this country on reasonable terms as 
to price, quality and delivery. under 
low duties. ; 

There is no chance for such an ar- 
rangement to create a dye monopoly 
here because of the qualifving clause, 
“price, quality and delivery”; because 
of the existence of the Sherman law. 
and because the arrangement is only to 
last for three vears, if granted. 

That would not seem too long a time 
for American dve consumers to stagger 
under this crushing load, particularly 
those who can remember the German 
voke once worn so gracefully. 


Italy Follows Dye Embargo Law with Extra Duties 


Industry Responds by New Incorporations and Expansion—Demand Still Poor, Due to 
Crisis in Textile and Leather Trades—Hopes to Liquidate Dye Stocks and 
Release Capital—“Buyers’ Strike” Continues—Foreign Firms 
Offered Inducements to Establish Dye Plants in Italy 


By RAFFAEI 


Genoa, August 1. 
Special to The Reporter. 
The law prohibiting the importation 
of dyestuffs and intermediates into 
Italy was followed, during July, by the 
placing of an import duty of 100 gold 
lire and a coefficient of majorationof{0.2 
on sulphur colors; a duty of 200 gold 
lire and a majoration of 0.5 on all other 
dry coal-tar colors, or coal-tar colors 
containing up to 50 per cent of water, 
and a dutv of 100 gold lire and a ma- 
joration of 0.5 on all coal-tar colors, 
excepting the sulphur colors, containing 
more than 59 per cent of water. 


The first consequences of the new 
duties, and of the original prohibitory 
law described last mon‘h, were prompt- 
iv indicated in the Italian dvestuff and 
fine chemical industries by the incorpo- 
ration of several new firms for the 
manufacture of coal-tar colors, while a 
numiber of other firms straightway in- 
creased their capitalization and_ laid 
nlens for production on a larger scale. 

Nevertheless, the demand for color- 
ing materials was reduced during July 
Ly the severe crisis which continued to 
prevail in the textile and leather indus- 
tries. In these the factories which were 
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not already shut down reduced their 
output to a point barely sufficient to 
cover the demands of the market and 
dismissed large numbers of operatives, 
bringing the total number of unem- 
ployed in Italy nearly to the 300,000 
mark. The prices of coloring materials 
remained quite unchanged throughout 
the month, although foreign exchange 
rates have increased all around, bring- 
ing the U. S. dollar from 20.29 lire up 
to 26.50 lire; the English pound from 
75.97 lire to 86.50 lire; the French 
franc from 1.63 lire to 1.75 lire, and 
the German mark into the neighbor- 
hood of 9.29 lire. 

Production af Coal-Tar Dyes and 
Other Synthetic Products—The pro- 
duction of aniline and aniline deriva- 
tives, which had been practically zero 
prior to 1918, was brought during the 
past year to 110 tons. A production of 
13.5 tons of anthracene in 1917 rose to 
38.5 tons in 1918. Crude benzol, pro- 
Auced for the first time in 1918, showed 
a production figure of 382.5 tons, while 
the vutput of rectified benzol was 
brought from 3.2 tons in 1917 to 358.5 
tons in 1918. That of synthetic organic 
coloring materials was brought from 4 
tons in 1917 to 165 tons in 1918, and 
that of tanning extracts from 850 tons 
in 1917 to 1950 tons in 1918. In addi- 
tion to the above, Italy produced 40 
tons of light tar oils, 170 of medium tar 
oils and 330 tons of heavy tar oils. The 
consumption of aniline and its salts in- 
creased very greatly during 1920, reach- 
ing that year 236.5 tons as against 161.2 
tons in 1919 and 174.6 tons ,in 1918. 
In 1918 England held the leading place 
in the Italian market, having delivered 
147 tons, but in 1920 the United States, 
with 107.5 tons, and Germany, with 
101.6 tons, changed matters. 


Future Consequences of the NewDye 
Embargo Law.—From the above pro- 
duction figures, it is evident that all the 
Italian works combined can scarcely be 
expected to he able—at least for a very 
long time—to produce the exceedingly 
large quantities of dyes required by 
Italy n normal times. This is owing 
to the very large number of processes 
necessary, and likewise to the great dif- 
ficulty which will be encountered, even 
when attempting the production of a 
few colors not made here, in supplying 
from domestic sources many of the raw 
materials. Yor these, Italy will have to 
depend for a very long time upon im 
ports. 

The Italian Government is aware of 
this, and is relying on the new law to 
compel the consumption of the quantt- 
ties of dyestuffs which have been stored 
in the country for months. These 
hoarded dye stocks represent large 
amounts of capital which is tied up, and 
Italy is badiv mm deed of capital at the 
present time. Moreover, only a smal! 
part of the colors just now on the Ital- 
ian market are reparation colors, the 
greater portion by far being imported 
products belonging to private firms 
which are sold or used in direct com- 
petition with the reparation dyes. As 
they are gradually absorbed by the 
market, and become lacking, import 
permits will be granted by the Minister 
of Finance, as was the custom during 
the war in the case of other products, 
and as is now provided for by the dye 
embargo law. This arrangement, it 1s 
believed, will allow American and Eng- 
lish colors to compete with German in 
‘he Italian markets with more success 
than would have been possible had the 
latter been left wide open. 

Another important development that 
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the new law is expected to bring about 
is that foreign dve manufacturers, see- 
ing the industry so well protected in 
italy, may be encouraged thereby to 
install branches of their plants here as 
they did in France before the war. Such 
action would obtain for them, under the 
law, free importation of the half-worked 
materials necessary to the manufacture 
of their products. and in this way they 
would be obliged to carry out in Italy 
itself only the mixing, shading and di- 
luting operations. 

The installation of such branch works 
in Italy was considered many months 
ago by one of the principal German 
firms, the Badische Anilin und Soda 
Fabrik, which had even progressed to 
the point of sending its technical men 
to study local conditions, but this proj- 
ect was allowed to fall through owing 
to the unfavorable conditions prevail- 
ing at that time. These conditions, how- 
ever, have since changed, and some- 
thing in the way of surprises mav occur 
in future. 

Investments of Foreign Capital.—In- 
vestments of foreign capital have been 
made in the Italian chemical industries, 
and such ventures are distinctly worth 
while at present, when Italian money 
is worth so little, since large amounts 
of capital can be created here by com- 
paratively small investments of Amer- 
ican, English or Swiss capital. Invest- 
ments of this nature so far appear to 
have been made principally by I:nglish, 
Wrench, Swiss and German capitalists. 

Mordants, Assistants, Etc-—The use 
ef mordants, assistants and subsidiary 
products in the dyehouses fell oft sharp- 
iy following the depression attendan: 
upon marked reductions in the prices of 
the manufactured goods, which made 
their sale difficult even at a loss. Con- 
tributing factors were the advanced 
season and the continuation of the 
“buyers’ strike” among the consumers 
—which last may be accounted for by 
the reduction in the circulation of paper 
money, which during the first five 
months of the year had reached 1,000,- 
00,000 lire. 


Imports and Exports of Tannic Acid 
and of Sumac Leaves——The imports 


of impure tannic acid to Italy reached 
16,060 tons in 1920. as against 13,023 
tons in 1919 and 15,224 tons in 1918, 
the countries of delivery being in 1920 
the United States for 570 tons, Eng- 
land for 833.8 tons, France for 1,412.8 
tons, Austria for 430.4 tons, Argentina 
for 11,984.8 tons. and other countries 
for 828.4 tons. Pure tannic acid was 
imported to the extent of 46.2 tons in 
1920, 19.2 tons in 1919 and 23.4 tons in 
1918. 

The exports of Italian products con- 
taining tannic acid, excepting sumac 
leaves were 3,668.5 tons in 1920 against 
10,517.8 tons in 1919 and 416.5 tons in 
1918, the countries of exportation be 


ing: Belgium (194.3 tons). Bulgaria 
(67.2 tons), Czecho-Slovakia (265.1 
tons), France (5.6 tons), Germany 


(197.1 tons), England (1,256.7 tons), 
Rumania (832.3 tons), Spain (1 ton), 
Switzerland (194.7 tons), Turkey in 
Furope (62.9 tons), Egypt (273.1 
tons), and other countries (318.5 tons). 
Sumac leaves were exported from Italy 
to the extent of 19,300.5 tons in 1920, 
19,191.6 tons in 1919 and 15,165.6 tons 
in 1918. 


AMERICAN LEGION WANTS 
PROTECTION FOR WAR 
INDUSTRIES 


Some twenty posts of the American 
Legion, assembled at the Nassau Coun- 
ty (N. Y.) convention, at Roslyn, L. L., 
recently, after a discussion of the mili 
tary aspect of the need for a well-de- 
veloped American organic chemical in- 
dustry, adopted resolutions urging the 
enactment of Federal legislation which 
would assure that measure of prepared- 
ness. The text of the resolutions fol- 
lows: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
convention that the Congress of the 
United States should be urged to im- 
mediately enact proper and adequate 
measures in order to establish and 
maintain a permanent, independent 
chemical industry in the United States 
to serve this country in time of peace 
and to insure a trained chemical per- 
sonnel and adequate equipment and 
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supplies for instant use in time of war; 
and it is further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be 
forwarded to the proper officers of the 
State and national organizations of the 
American Legion, in order that the mat-- 
ters herein set forth may be presented 
to Congress and appropriate action se- 
cured.” 


PROTTO SUCCEEDS PATTER- 
SON AS DU PONT DYE 
SALES DIRECTOR 

Announcement has been made by E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. to the effect 
that Cesare Protto has been appointed 
Assistant Director, Sales Division, of 
the Dyestuffs Department of this com- 
pany. Mr. Protto succeeds E. V. Pat- 
terson, who has resigned. 

It is also announced that Robert S. 
Lunt has been appointed to fill the post 
of Manager of the Boston office of the 
Dyestuff Division, with Charles H. 
Stott as Assistant Manager. Both of 
these changes took effect August 1. 





NATIONAL ANNOUNCES 
NIAGARA BLUE RW 


The production of a new direct blue, 
National Niagara Blue RW and Na- 
tional Niagara Blue RW Conc., is an- 
nounced by the National Aniline & 
Chemical Company. 

Dyed direct on cotton, this new prod- 
uct yields bright medium shades of 
blue of reddish tone, while by after- 
treating the direct dyeings, desirable 
indigo blue shades are obtained. As a 
self-shade this new dye possesses su- 
perior fastness to acids, water and hot 
pressing, and moderate fastness to light 
and washing. An after-treatment of 
the direct dyeings with copper sulphate, 
either alone or in conjunction with bi- 
chromate, yields dyeings of very good 
fastness to light. The after-treated 
shades possess excellent resistance to 
the action of washing, perspiration and 
acids. 

National Niagara Blue RW is a level 
dveing color and exhausts well from 
the dye bath. It-may be applied in the 
common types of dyeing apparatus. The 
product may be used for dyeing 
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unions. When applied to such mate- 
rials the wool or silk is dyed redder 
than the cotton. Wool and silk unions 
are dyed uniform shades with this prod- 
uct from a bath acidulated with acetic 
acid. Dyeings on weighted or un- 
weighted silk will satisfy moderate light 
and washing requirements. It will be 
of considerable value to the printing 
trade because of its clear discharge. 
For the convenience of the trade this 
new product is offered in two concen- 
trations. 


CAMPBELL IS NOW ACTING 
HEAD OF CHEMISTRY 
BUREAU 

By an order of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace, Walter G. Campbell, as- 
sistant chief of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry since 1916, is made acting chief to 
fill the place of Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, 
whose resignation, effective July 15, is 
officially announced. 

Dr. W. W. Skinner, chief of the 
water and beverage laboratory of the 
bureau since 1908, is designated as as- 
sistant chief of the bureau. 

Mr. Campbell has been with the bu- 
reau since 1907, when he was called 
from his work of assisting in enforcing 
the State food and drug laws of Ken- 
tucky to become chief inspector to or- 
ganize the inspection work under the 
Federal Food and Drugs act. Upon 
the reorganization of the bureau in 1914 
he was made chief of the Eastern Food 
and Drug Inspection District, and in 
December, 1916, was promoted to as- 
sistant bureau chief. 


ANILINE SALES CORP. 


480 West Broadway, New York 
Full line of Acid, Direct 


and Basic Colors 


Special line of 
Alizarine Colors 


to stand fulling, light, etc. 


OUR LABORATORY IS ALWAYS 
AT YOUR SERVICE 
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Dr. Skinner entered the service of 
the bureau in 1904, and has had con- 
siderable experience in agricultural 
chemisty, having been connected as a 
chemist with the Maryland Agricul- 
tural College, now part of the Univer- 
sity of Marvland, and the Arizona Ex- 
periment Station. 


THREE YEARS AGO 


From The Reporter of 
August 26, 1918 





“Japanese manufacturers of dye- 
stuffs are considering among them- 
selves the advisability of asking the Im- 
perial Japanese Government to grant 
them protection after the war against 
the rivalry of German and other for- 
eign firms. A leading dye merchant of 
Tokio announces the safe arrival there 
recently of a large stock of dyes made 
in the United States.” 

° -O--— 

“The Spring Color Card has just 
been issued by the Textile Color Card 
Association and = carries thirty-four 
shades for the approval of those inter- 
ested, with blue in the ascendancy. Al- 
though the card contains a total of 
torty-four shades, ten of these have 
been carried over from other seasons.” 

odie 
From “Know Your Enemy!’— 

“Too much importance cannot be at- 
tached te the recent arrest of five offi- 
cials of the Bayer Company, charged 
with conspiracy to engineer a generous 
slice of the future profits of the con- 
cern into German hands, while at the 
same time retaining a strong footing in 
the chemical industry in this country 
for the probable purpose of enabling 
Germany to re-establish her dye and 
drug interests in the United States after 
the war. There is no doubt but 
that there are still some to whom the 
German agent and his activities in this 
country is a myth and a joke and a 
comic-paper figment of the imagination. 
It is really high time that the last of 
these unconscious and fatuous aids to 
Hunnish designs was rudely jolted into 


a realization that it is not the Germans 
in the trenches whom we have to fear, 
but the German sympathizers in this 
country who, making their activities be- 
hind a bland smile and an arfay of Lib- 
erty bonds, proceed to undermine our 
institutions and morale at every favor- 
able opportunity. Apparently no meth- 
ods are too debased for them to em- 
ploy, no slime of treachery too foul for 
them to wallow in. Their of- 
fense lies not in being Germans or in 
sympathy with Germany, but in posing 
as loyal Americans, drawing all manner 
of sustenance and comforts from this 
country, and then secretly playing the 
part of traitors to the land which they 
outwardly profess to love.” 
—0O-— 

“The question of the personnel of the 
next, or Sixty-sixth, Congress is one 
which should be of particular interest 
to both manufacturers and consumers 
of dyestuffs. There is no doubt that 
there will come before this Congress 
numerous questions of more or less mo- 
ment to the dvestuff industry. B 


HOOVER TO ADDRESS 4,000 
CHEMISTS 


Secretary of Commerce and Sir Wil- 
liam J. Pope, Head of the Society 
of Chemical Industry of Great 
Britain, Speakers at New York 
Meeting—Themes Selected 
Herbert C. Hoover, Secretary of the 

‘'nited States Department of Com 

merce, has consented *o address the 

1,000 British, Canadian and American 

chemists who will be in New York City 

from September 6 to 10, inclusive. 
His promise, made on the condition 
that public duties do not interfere, in- 
dicates the important developments 
made since the war in the application 
of chemistry to commerce and indusiry. 
Both he and Sir William J. Pepe, the 
president ot the Society of Chemical 
industry of Great Britain, will speak at 
the general meeting of the American 

Chemical Society to be held in the gym 

nasium of Columbia University on 

Wednesday, September 7. 

Chemistry in its world-wide relations 
will be the keynote of the international 
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meetings, in which, on the following 
day (Thursday, September 8) Sir Wil- 
liam and other distinguished foreign 
chemists will share the program with 
leaders of chemical research on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

So large an assembly of foreign and 
American chemists is made possible by 
the fact that the English society will 
meet at Montreal in the latter part of 
vhis month. This will be the first time 
that the parent organization has con- 
vene:l on Canadian soii. Its pioneer 
visit to the North American continent, 
however, was made in 1904, when it 
met in New York City as the guest of 

\merican section. 

Reports received from Dr. Charles 
I.. Parsons, secretary of the American 
Chemica! Society in Washington, indi 
cate that the attendance this year will 
be unusually large. The New York 
section alone has 2,500 members, and 
within a day’s journey are fully 9,000 
of the 15,500 of the American Chemical 
Society. 

The overseas delegation will be me: 
at the Canadian border by Governor 
Miller. as has already been announced, 
and by a committee of well-known 
chemists who helong both to the Amer 
ican section of the Society of Industrial 
Chemistry and to the American So- 
ciety. The joint international mect- 
ing on September 8&8, therefore, will 
bring together under the groined 
roof of the great hall of the College 
of the City of York thousands 
of Anglo-Saxon chemists. 

The chairman of the committee 
which has organized the international 
meeting is Dr. Charles Baskerville. 
Dr. Edgar F. Smith, president of the 
American Chemical Society and provost 
emeritus of the University of Pennsyl 
vania, will preside. 


ts 


New 


The subjects considered will reveal 
the signal in which applied chemis- 
try has, in the last 150 years, aided 
in the advance of civilization. 

The themes to be discussed and 
the speakers will be as follows: 

“Science and Civilization; the Role 
of Chemistry’—Professor Charles 
Baskerville, professor of chemistry at 
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the College of the City of New York, 
who has conducted extensive re- 
searches in anesthesia and occupa- 
tional diseases. 

“Energy; Its Sources and Future 
Possibilities’—Dr. Arthur D. Little, 
of Boston, Mass., past president of 
the American Chemical Society. 

“The Engineer; Human and Supe- 
rior Direction of Power’—Dr. Leo 
H. Baekeland, honorary professor of 
chemical engineering, Columbia Uni- 
versity, the inventor of “Velox” and 
‘Bakelite.” 

“Chemistry and Life’—Sir Will- 
iam J. Pope, professor of chemistry, 
Cambridge University, who conduct- 
ed extensive researches in poison 
war gas. 

“Theories and Their Development” 
—-Dr. Willis R. Whitney, head of re- 
search department, General Electric 
Company, who developed the Tung- 
sten lamp and other important elec 
tric lighting appliances. 

“Research Applied to the World’s 
Work”’—Dr. C. E. K. Mees, head of 
research department, Eastman Kodak 
Company, who is widely known for 
his important work in physics and 
photochemistry. 

“Problem of Diffusion and Its 
Bearing on Civilization’—Urofessor 
Ernst Cohen, professor of chemistry, 
University of Utrecht, who is a cele- 
brated physical chemist. 

“Catalysis; the New Economic 
Factor”’-—Professor Wilder D. Ban- 
croft, professor of physical chemistry, 
Cornell lniversity, who has made ex- 
tensive investigations of colloids and 
ef coloration. 


Dye-a-Grams 

Granting that it takes all kinds of 
people to make a world, it seems too 
bad to get so many of one kind cor- 
ralled in one place—-D. C., for instance! 

—- O-—— 

We rather counted on a Republican 
Congress to protect at once our dye- 
stuft industry. But counting chickens 
before they’re hatched generally brings 
disappointment. 
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“Man at Prayer Smells Smoke”’— 


Headline. Close call, we’d say! 
—o— 

A return of German dyes would, no 
doubt, bring a return of “old times.” 
And many there are who would wel- 
come such a return. 

—-— O— 

Speaking of old times—as we were 
iust doing— what is very evidently need- 
ed in Washington just now is few of 
the old-time “Black Repvublicants” ! 

—Oo-- 

About the only way America would 
he first in the League of Nations, as 
far as we can figure it, would be alpha- 
hetically! 





—o-- 

What, we are moved to rise and in- 
quire, has become of the idea, suggest- 
ed some time ago, of publishing an 
American Dyestuff Encyclopaedia ? 

-—-O— 

There is no doubt—take it from one 
who knows !—but that German dyes are 
highly effective when it comes to leav- 
ing stains—on one’s fingers! 

—o— 

If a dyer insists, through thick and 
thin, on using a certain dyestuff ; often, 
very often, some begin to wonder why. 
And in such cases it is well to let them 
keep on wondering. 

—o-- 

Located as it is (see map), we don’t 
quite see how a month spent on Block 
Island can he called a vacation. We'd 
call it a dream! 





—0O0--- 


“We should not confuse liberty with 
license”-—E rcer pt. 


Not with the mar- 
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riage license, at any rate! 
G. =. ‘tT. 


EGYPTIAN MOTIF TO PREDOM- 
INATE IN NATIONAL’S EX- 
EXHIBIT AT CHEMICAL 
SHOW 

Always original in its methods and 
effective in its publicity in behalf of 
American dyes, the National Aniline & 
Chemical Company’s exhibit this year 
at the Seventh National Exposition of 
Chemical Industries will be of a novel 
and artistic character and will strik- 
ingly illustrate the remarkable advances 
which have been made in the manufac- 
ture and development of coal-tar colors. 

The setting of the exhibit will be es- 
sentially Egyptian in design, and will 
be embellished with ornamentation car- 
rying out this main idea. One of its 
features will be a frieze in several 
panels, portraying groups of ancient 
Egyptian workmen engaged in various 
operations of their practice of the tinc- 
torial arts. 

One of the avenues of usefulness of 
“National” dyes will be shown by the 
decorative effects, which have been 
carefully considered. In addition to 
presenting for the inspection of the pub- 
lic a comprehensive collection of coal- 
tar colors adapted to every conceivable 
use, there will also be shown a variety 
of coal-tar intermediates which should 
prove of interest to all, whether en- 
gaged in the manufacture of dyes or 
interested in the forty-odd industries 
which make use of such products. 

A complete working unit of a color- 
ist’s laboratory will be in operation, 
and visitors to the Chemical Show will 
therein be enabled to observe the op- 
erations of dye testing carried out in 
all their varied details. 

Supplementing the foregoing will be 
found numerous other features which 
will tell the story of the progress of 
the American dyestuff industry during 
its comparative brief span of life, and 
which are calculated to convince the 
careful investigator that ‘National” 
dyes are, type for type, the equal of 
those formerly imported and fulfill 


every technical requirement. 
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Opening the door 
to re ewed 


Prosperity. 
v 


E are entering upon anew 

era in industry—an era in 
which modern methods, mod- 
ern machinery and modern 
thought will spell Prosperity 
Now comes the 


LAST CALL 


for the 


7th National Exposition of 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
8th Coast Artillery Armory 


NEW YORK 


In this great meeting. place of 
factory operator, engmeer, 
chemist and buyer, will be re- 
vealed the latest discoveries, 
apparatus and processes. 

You will be shown the in- 


creased utilization of the raw 
material entering your plant. 
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To Reach the 


Chemical Show 


| 

-Vake Lexington Avenue sub- 

way marked “Jerome .\venue,’ 

| alighting at Kingsbridge Road. 

| 
! 
i 
‘ 


-When you get there, don’t 
fail to visit 


You and as many of your staff 
as possible should visit this 
great exposition, embracing 
nearly 400 exhibits. 


The date is Sept. 12-17, 1921 


| The American Dye- 
| stuff Reporter 
| 


Booth 16 


National 


Erie Fast Scarlet 8 BA 


ATIONAL Erie Fast Scarlet 8 BA, like its pre- 

decessors, National Erie Fast Scarlets YA and 
+ BA, is fast to acid and notably faster to light than 
most direct cotton dyeing reds. 


It possesses the same degree of fastness to light 
and washing as the earlier members of the series, 
and like them may be dyed on all classes of cotton 
goods in any form of apparatus. 


On untons of cotton and wool, or cotton and silk, 
the cotton is dyed almost to the complete exclusion 
of the animal fibres even at a high temperature. 
With a hydrosulphite discharge, good whites are 
obtained. 


Product samples and complete technical informa- 
tion will be supplied to dyers and others interested 
by addressing any of the ‘‘National’’ branches. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Ine. 


21 Burling Slip, New York 
Akron - Montreal 
Boston : as a Toronto 
Chicago ae St ~ Providence 
Hartford * Philadelphia 
Charlotte Teas. =F va San Francisco 
- 
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